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ITALIAN LANGUAGE 


AND 
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a little before Dante *, was greatly im- 

proved during his time and that of Bec- 
cacio, who lived towards the end of the thir- 
teenth century ; at which period it arrived at 
perfection. 1 continued ſo near two centuries, 
then decayed, and in the laſt century became 
corrupted: it was even on the point of bein 
loſt ; and, though towards the end of the la 
age, and the beginning of the preſent, it re- 
covered a little, yet its decline is Kin viſible, and 


＋ H E Italian tongue, which took its riſe 


its total extinction, perhaps not very diſtant. - * 


Some indeed think it is as pure at preſent as 
In the twelfth century, 


„ ever: 
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ever : but I am firmly perſuaded of the contrary, 
and will not heſitate to aſſert, that there are not, 
at this day, twenty perſons in all 7zaly who un- 
derſtand it thoroughly, and can write it cor- 
rectly. |; 


Lr us firſt conſider our earlieſt Writers in 
proſe and verſe, and afterwards proceed to the 
move:ns, | L 


AMoNG the ancient proſe Writers Bezccacto 
carried the Italian to a height which, I imagine, 
can ſcarce be ſurpaſſed, This Writer I would 
recommend before all others, notwithſtanding 
the criticiſms of ſome ignorant moderns, who 
think his phraſes too far-fetched, and tell us it is 
no longer cuſtomary to place the verb at the end 
of the ſentence. Such as talk in this manner 
evidently know nothing of the matter. Boccacia 
abounds with beautiful, lively, and natural ex- 
preſſions; and the diſpoſition of his periods is 
admirable. He paints the human. paſſions, and 
whatever comes in his way, with a grace and 
{ſtrength to which no other Italian proſe writer 


can pretend. I own that ſome of his terms are 


not now to be uſed : but they are fo few, that 
when you have made a little progreſs in our lan- 
guage, you will readily avoid them in writing 
without being told of them. Of Boccacio's 
works, however, you ought only to ſtudy the 
Decameron, and the Laberinto d Amore. His 
other pieces are not written with the ſame eaſe 
or propriety of language, though in all his works 
22 are ſome excellent things with regard to 
le. 
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NexT to Boccacio comes La Caſa, who, I 
think, lived about two centuries after him. The 
Galateo, and ſome of his orations, are written 
with wonderful perſpicuity and elegance: and. 
his Offici communi are by no means deſpicable. 


In the novels and proſe pieces of Firenzuola 
there is much ſweetneſs and grace. We have 
not any Author that has bat his agreeable 
and beautiful manner: nor is there any Tiſcan 
Writer that comes up to his charms of expreſſion, 
except it be Benvenuto Celleni in his own life, 
which is written with inimitable elegance, and 
much natural ſimplicity. Some other pieces of 
Celleni are very good, and deſerve to be read more 
than once. 


CAR DIN AL Bembo, and Sperone Speroni have 
alſo wrote well in proſe, and want not their 
beauties z but, like Ca/tighone in his Courtier, 
they are heavy, and diſguit the reader by a-cer- 
tain air of pedantry, which runs through their 
works. | 


W 


his proſe ſatires againſt Caſtelvetro, are eaſy. and 
perſpicuous ; and whoever would write familiar- 
ly will not find a better model among the Tuſ- 
Cans. v 


We have many other good Writers in proſe z * 


ſuch as Bernardo Taſſo, Il Caſca le Varchi, Al. 
berto Lollio, the two Giraldi, Remigia, Froren- 
tino, and others. But there would be no end of 
naming them all, I ſhall only add, that very 
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few, or rather none of them, come up to the 


perfection of thoſe I have juſt mentioned. The 
two Villani, Machiavel, Paſſavanti, and. Guic- 


ciardini, are the beſt., 


PET. ARETIN, ſo famous for his obſcenity 
and inſolence, was as ignorant of his own tongue, 
as of good manners. 


W have alſo a very great number of old Co- 
medies, wrote with. true purity of ſtyle : but it 
would be too tedious to mention them particu- 
larly. When you have made yourſelf. maſter ob 
the Writers I have named,. you will be able to 
form a judgment of. them yourſelf. Let us pro- 
ceed to the Poets. b 


Or all our Poetic Writers Dante of Aligheri 
is, in my opinion, the greateſt. The plot ok 
what he was pleaſed to call a Comedy, is the 
grandeſt that ever entered the thoughts of man. 
His language is lofty, ſublime, and haughty, if 
J may uſe that term. Whenever I have occaſion 
to mention Dante, I cannot forbear calling him 
that ſprite, or that ſcraph Dante. Never, ſure- 
Iy, was a man endued with fo great a genius, 
and ſuch a fruitful invention: this appears chiefly 
in the divine Poem I am ſpeaking of ; and I am 
often ſurpriſed that the Italians ſhould preſume 


to write Epic Poems after Dante, whoſe work 


ought to have ftruck the greateſt. of them with 
aſtoniſhment. However, as we have other Epic 
Poems, it is plain that Italy is a Country fertile 
in the production, of extraordinary geniules, 
writers of great fire, who were not diſcouraged, 
though, to ſpeak in the language of the Poets, 


they 
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they ſaw the firſt places on Parnaſſus already oc- 
cupied, but boldly attempted to ſtrike out a path 
to the ſummit of the mount. 


LUIGGT PULCTI, Author of a Poem intitled: 
Morgant the elder, is one of thoſe uncommon ge- 
niuſes, who has ſeated himſelf neareſt to Dante 
on Parnaſſus. The fluencyof Pulci's verſe, the 
multiplicity of his images, the variety of his 
meaſures, and of his ſentiments, ſometimes lofty 
and noble, at other times {imple and agreeable, 
have placed him above all praiſe. The odd cha- 
racter of his Margutti, the Tent of Luciana, the 
Battle of Roncevaux, with the Death of Roland, 
are painted ſo livelily, that I am tranſported while 
I read them. In ſeveral places, however, he is 
very careleſs in the choice of his phraſes, which 
are often coarſe and obſcure, though. leſs ſo than 
Dante, who is ſometimes very clowniſh, and 
even unintelligible, after all the pains of his com- 
mentators. . ö 


Tre Orlands inamorats of Baiardo, which 
has been new- moulded and burleſqued by the in- 
imitable Berni, is traveſtied in ſuch a pure ſtyle, 
that we have no Poet that writes more Ys 
or better Italian. It is, in fact, my favourite 
Poem. Berni — be properly called the eldeſt 
ſon of nature. The admirable harmony and 
beauty of his verſification, his ſtyle always equal, 
always charming, render him much ſuperior, in 
theſe reſpects, to all others. The beginnings of 
his Cantos, which are chiefly moral, are Berni 
all over; and greatly excel thoſe of Ariaſto, what- 
ever ſome may tell us, 4 N 
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AFTER theſe comes another Epic Poet, a very 
ſpirit for imagining things great and uncommon, 
it is the Arioſo juſt mentioned. If this Poet's 
genius could have ſubmitted to rules, and he had 
poflefſed a more perfect knowledge of the Italian, 
or at leaft if he had been better acquainted with 
the purity of the language, he would have been 
truly an original. The variety of his characters, 
the frequency of his compariſons, his moſt lively 
and natural deſcriptions, make me conſider him 
as a miraculous Poet: I can think of no other 
epithet for him ſo proper. Rowland grown mad, 
and particularly the Canto where he turns raving 
through a furious jealouſy, is the fineſt, and, at 
the ſame time the boldeſt thing that ever entered 
the imagination of a Poet. But if rieſto has 
many adm rable and original beauties, he has 
alfo ſeveral conſiderable blemiſhes. I ſhall enter 
mto nv detail of them, but content myſelf with 
mentioning one only, namely, his frequent and 
tedious commenda tion of his fooliſh maiter, who, 
in return for his divine work, aſked him that re- 
markable filly queſtion, Where he met with {6 
many extravagancies ? So many, and ſo often 
repeated, praiſes of the houſe of fie, his patrons, 
are infinitely diſtaſteful and irkiome to a reader, 
Beſide the Orlando Furioſo, Arieſto has written 
ſome comedies, fatires, and other times: but 
it is to that Poem alone he owes his fame both in 
Itaq and abroad, 


TORDQUATO T ASSO, held in higher eſteem 
oy learncd men in foreign countries, than 
thoſe of his own, was a man of a methodical ge- 
nius, and copied the Greeks and Remans my 

cloſe, 
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cloſe. He wrote in the manner, in which he 
ſuppoſed Virgil would have written, bad he lived 
in his time. His 7 ruſalem delivered, is the laſt 
of our Poems that merits any high commenda- 
tion : for no good Epic Poet has appeared fince 
a % The characters in his Feru/alem, the ſen- 
timents, and the deſcriptions, are done with 

reat force and propriety ; and the admirers of 
1 and Virgil highly commend the admirable 
unity of his fable, Which has recommended his 
Poem to all the polite nations of Exrepe. I do 
not think him, however, fo much an original 
as the other Epic Poets I have named, who, 
though they abound leſs in beauties in the taſte 
of thoſe of Homer, poſſeſs many other original 
ones. peculiar to themſelves, ſo truly original, 
that, I ſincerely think "uy are not inferior, but 
even excel the greateſt the Greet and Latin 
Poets. But of this every one will Je accord- 
ing to his own taſte, I return to 74%. His 
ſtyle is not polite, nor harmonious; his numbers 
want variety, and his art. and phraſes are 
too ſtudied and far-fetched ; ſo that whoever 
would attain the purity of the Italian tongue will 


Wr have two other Epic Poets, who have 
acquired a great name in ah. One is Taſſoni, 
who wrote the Secchia rapita, and the other Lippi, 
Author of the Malmantile. The Secchia rapita 
is nut well wrote, and though Tafſen: carried jt 
very high, he was not maſter of good Italian, 
and was a bad verſifier. The Malnantile is a 
heavy Florentine compoſition, a mats of guodlibets, 
the frequent uſe of which, in any compoſition, 
diſcovers tov much affectation. However, 5 
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veral uſeful things, with regard to ſtyle, may be 


learned from this Poem, and the voluminous re- 
marks on it by three Florentines, 


Many other 7tahans have written Epic Po- 
ems: the leaſt known are 11 Girone by Allamanni, 
the Amadiggi of Bernardo Taſſa, the Croce riac- 
quiſtato of Bracciolini, Il Boemonds, and La Gra- 
nata, by two Poets whoſe names I don't remem- 
ber : but all of them, and ſeveral others, ſcarce 
deſerve to be read; for notwithſtanding what 
ſome, who paſs for men of learning, may aſ- 
fume to tell us, they are very heavy compoſi- 
tions. 


I Har almoſt forgot to mention to you an- 
other Poem, commended we many Italians, and 


by ſome foreigners, the Italia liberata of Friſſino. 


It muſt be owned this Poem is not ill wrote: but 
F could never bear to read three Cantos of it. 
The blank verſe which the author has made uſe 
of, is the heavieſt thing in the world. For the 
ſame reaſon I never had the patience to read to 
the end of Taſſis Miet, nor to finiſh the tranſla- 
tion of the Aneid in blank verſe by Annibal Caro, 


though it excels the Italia liberata and the Sette 


giornate, both in language and verſification. 


FRou theſe reflexions on the Epic Poets, 
ou may conceive what a contemptible perform- 
ance Voltaire's I ſſay ſur la Pocſie Epigue muſt be, 
in which he pretends to paſs ſentence on our 
Epic Poets, without having the leaſt knowledge 
of our beſt Writers, and without even a ſuper- 
ficial acquaintance with our language: this 
wretched judge ſets up himſelf for an Epic Ne 5 
mnt ut, 


” 


Italian Language and Writers. It 
but, compared with Dante, and Pulci, and ſeve- 
ral others, he is not worchy to carry their books 


after them. His Henriade is ſuch a poor per- 
formance, that it would be the greateſt affront to 


—— our Epic Writers to name that wretched French 
„ Poem with their pieces. But it is time to have 
done with the Epic Poets: let us proceed to thoſe 
. pf a different kind. | 7 

v& Ons that I like beſt is the young Buonarotti 
at in his Zanica, a rural Comedy, an original in 
2 tits kind, and, containing more poetical beauties, 

"oF 


perhaps, than any thing Italy has produced: but 
it requires. a perfect knowledge of our language 
to underſtand it, notwithſtanding the numerous 
notes of Salvini. We have no dramatic piece, 


whether Tragedy or Comedy, more agreeable to 
read than the delightful Zanica. 
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= I HAVE already ſaid, that there are above a 
uſe 1 thouſand Comedies in Italian. Several of the old, 
he | ones are very good, or rather they are full of 
to beauties, But I could never reliſh them becauſe 
la- they are not written in rhime : my reaſons fox 
o, this I have given in the Preface to my tranſlation 
tte of Corneille. I ſhall not ſay much of our Tra- 

gedies, for, to tell you a ſecret, I could never 

| read one with. pleaſure, for the ſame reaſon, the 
ts, want of rhime, excepting only the Electra of 
m- Count Gaſpard Gaſſi, a Venetian. This Writer 
be, engaged me to read him, though he writes in 
Dur blank verſe, by the beauty of his language, and 
Ige the artful diſpoſition and variety of his numbers, 
er- 5 
his You will hear much commended in Italy the 
et; Marquis Maſpei's Tragedies acted at the Italian 
uts Theatre 
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Theatre, and his Merope; the Tragedies of 
Gravina, and thoſe of Sa/zo; the Ulyſſes of Laz- 
zarini; and thoſe of Martelli, which are wretch- 
edly tranſlated into French Verſe, and the Abbe 
Conti, with ſome others not worth mentioning, 
All theſe are very dull to read, and ſtill worſe to 
hear from the ſtage. 


I am ſenſible, that was I to talk in this man- 
ner to the modern 7talrans, much more was I to 
write ſo freely. they would be ready to diſpatch 
me to the other world, or at leaſt regard ine as a 
perfect madman. But I ſpeak to a ſtranger 
whom I would not deceive : and when you be- 
come acquainted with our language, you will 
judge whether I am in the wrong. 


I wovLD not, however, conceal from you, 


that our ancient Poets have written ſeveral Co- 


medies in octaves and triplets, which are not diſ- 
agreeable, as far as I can judge by ſome frag- 
ments that I have ſeen. But theſe Comedies are 
fo ſcarce, eſpecially thoſe of Rozzi de Sienne, 
which have not been reprinted theſe two hundred 
years, that it would be in vain to ſearch for them, 
or to hope to purchaſe them for money. 


Sou good judges, both [talians and Foreign- 
ers, have liked ſeveral of our Paſtoral Tragi- 
Comedies, ſuch as 714% s Aminta, Guarini's 
Paſtor Fido, and the Phillis de Sciro by Buona- 
relli; to which may be added the Alceo of PUnga- 
ro. But, excepting the Aminta, which is di- 
verting enough, the reſt are ſo poor, they are 
ſcarcely looked into; and have more panegyriſts 
than readers, particularly the Paſtor Fido, which 

| 18 
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is a tedious collection of love ſentences, full of 
phraſes that belong rather to Lombardy and the 
Romagna, than to Tuſcany. The Phillis de Scira, 
and the Alcea, are perhaps in every reſpect worſe 
than the Paſter Fido. 


METASTASIA, who is now alive, has ac- 
quired a name by writing Dramatic pieces ſet to 
muſic. This wpiter is at little pains to draw his 
characters as they are repreſented in hiſtory ; his 
language is intermixed with Roman phraſes, and 
his pieces, in general, filled with incidents very 
diſtant from probability: yet, notwithſtandin 
theſe three great deſects, he is read and he 
with pleaſure and applauſe, both with muſic and 
without, on account of the harmonious flow of 
his verſe, and his many natural and ſublime * 
thoughts, His other rhimes, which are not. ſet 
to muſic, ſuch as his ſonnets, octaves, chapters, 
and his poems in blank verſe, cannot be read 
without diftaſte, and ſeem not to be the pro» 
ductions of that great man. 


APOSTOLO ZENO, the predeceſſor of Me. 
raſtaſio at the imperial theatre, publiſhed ſome 
volumes of tragedies. ſet to muſic, which in a 
very ſhort time ſunk into oblivion, for want of 
that agreeable fire which animates the true poet. 
This always has been, and always will. be the 
fate of mediocrity in poetry, notwithſtanding 


the avarice of publiſhers and the ignorance of 
readers. | | | 


AFTER the Epic and Tragic Poets come the 
Lyric; of whom ſeveral of /taly are carried by 
many perſons as high as the third century. To 

| | ſpeak 
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ſpeak ingenuouſly, the poet who writes only Ly- 


rie, ſeems to me to have very little ſenſe. T 
compoling a Sonnet or Cantata, I regard as no- 
thing compared with an Epic Poem, a Tragedy, 
or a Comedy, For this reaſon, I am always 
aſtoniſhed at the felicity of Petrarca, whoſe 
Sonnets and Cantatas are much oftener mentioned 
in converſation and writing, than the perform- 
ances of our greateſt Epic Foe, There is cer- 
tainly as much difference between the genius of 
Dante and of Petrarca, as between the ſize of an 
elephant and a fly. Yet the greateſt part of thoſe 
we call poets, or who have a taſte for poetry, 
read Petrarca, write of him, praiſe and imitate 
him, whilſt few look into Dante, Pulci, or Berni. 
'Fhis proceeds from the want of genius in moſt 
men, who therefore can have no taſte or defire 
for things that ſurpaſs their own imagination; 
and hence the trifles and little thoughts of Petrar- 
ca are better ſuited to the narrow capacities of 
the generality of readers, than the ſublime ſenti- 
ments of Dante and the other Epic Poets, which 
require an extenſive mind to comprehend. I do- 
not know whether I have expreſied mytelf clear- 
ly; but this ſhall be all. Petrarca, who has hi- 
therto held the firſt rank among our Lyric Poets, 
wrote ſome Cantatas very beautiful in their kind, 
but few of his ſonnets pleaſe me throughout. 
And as to his Triomphes, excepting a few ſcattered 
triplets, they are extremely bad, and heavy to 
read. His language, however, is very pure and 
good, if we except ſome obſolete words which. 
he uſe:, IS 

' ALMosT all our writers of the fifteenth centu- 


IV, as we call them, have imitated Petrarca : 


* 
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and if I find the original deficient in invention, 


you will eaſily judge in what eſteem I hold the 
copyiſts. * | 


LACASA and Angelo de Conflanzo, who have 
wrote ſome few Lyric verſes, are not at all Pe- 
trarchiſts, and, like the generality of the Lyric 
Poets, have ſome little things that are very agree- 
able ; but when poetry has only the agreeable, 
and nothing of the great and ſublime, it becomes 
to me intolerable. 1 repeat it again: I find no 
great nor laſting pleaſure, but in an Epic Poem, 
a good Tragedy or Comedy. | 


AMONG the Lyric Poems which have given 
me ſome pleaſure, I place in the firſt rank thoſe 
of our ancient Poets, ſuch as Dante the Epic 
writer; the other Dante da Maiars, Cino da 
Piſtoia, in ſhort, all I have met with of that 
age: for though their language is vulgar, their 
ſentiments are more noble, and both in their 
thoughts and their expreſſions they have follow- _ 
cd nature more cloſely than their ſucceſſors. Fre- 
== 4cric Seghezzi has collected the Lyrics of twelve 
of theſe, and printed them within theſe two years 
at Venice. 


TowaRDs the end of the laſt century four 
other Lyric Poets appeared, who made ſome 
noiſe in Italy. One was Chiabrera, who, I have 
been told, undertook to imitate Pindar ; I have 
met with ſome who pretended he furpaſſed him. 
Pindar, if this be true, mult be a very indifferent 
poet. If we except ſome poems of Chiabrera in 
blank verſe, not ill done, the reſt will hardly 
bear to be twice read, He wrote a Poem on the 

city 
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city of Florence in ſtanzas of eight lines, which 
was as ſoon forgot as printed. _ 


Tux ſecond is Filicaia, who has here and 
there ſome good things; but, altogether, is but 
little to be eſteemed. 


THE third is Alexander Guidi, who endea- 
vouring to write in the Hebrew taſte, and the 
eaſtern ſtyle, got upon his ſtilts and mounted 
to the clouds : yet tor all the praiſes beſtowed on 
him without meaſure, right or wrong, by his 

reat friend the famous Gravina, this moſt ſub- 
ime Guidi is as little known and as ſeldom 
named among the poets, as the Tragedies and 
verſes ot his panegyriſt, 


Tux fourth and laſt is Merozini, a moſt 
wretched verſifier, who nauſeates me as often as 
he comes in my way. 


Wx have many other poets who have written 
on different ſubjects ; ſuch as Sannazzaro, who, 
beſides his Lyric verſes much in the manner of 
Petrarca, and ſome cantus in Dante's, wrote 
the famous Arcadia. The eclogues contain 
many excellent things : but the conſtraint under 
which he laid himſelf to rhime in that kind of 
meaſure the Italians call frucciob, obliged him 
to make uſe of many curtailed Latin words; 
which diſpleaſe me infinitely. 


Tate are ſeveral other poets I like much, 
principally thoſe who wrote, as we commonly 
ſay, alia Berneſca, that is, in Berni's manner ; 
whoſe burleſque cantos and ſonnets are extremely 

agreeable, 
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agreeable, and in the pureſt 7talian ; particularly 


his Roland new-moulded, with which I am much 
delighted. | 


LASCA, Caſa, Firenzuola, Ruſpoli, and ma- 
ny others, have imitated him more or leſs ; and 


particularly Feronimo Leopard; and they have all 
more or leſs of beauty and grace. 


BURCHIELLO, a barber of Florence, wrote 
prior to all theſe, in the burleſque taſte ; and his 
poems, I mean ſuch as are intelligible, for moſt 
of them are not, pleaſe me ftill more than even 
thoſe of Berni, on account of a certain energy 
of expreſſion peculiar to himſelf, and rarely to 
be found in the ſonnets and cantos of Berni, in 
all other reſpects fo exquiſite. | 


BELLINZONI, who alſo wrote burleſque 
before Berni, has many very good things, that 
deſerve to be read again and again: but his fon- 


nets are ſo ſcarce, *tis a hard matter to meet 
with them. 


Bor above all who have written burleſque, 
Count Gozzi, whom I mentioned above, de- 
lights me moſt, If this nobleman ever prints 
his compoſitions in profe and verſe, many of 
which I have read in manuſcript, 'they will gain 
him a very high reputation. He is the only mo- 
dern poet with whom I am intirely ſatisfied, both 
When he writes ſerious and duttelue. Iam in- 
finitely grieved that he does not write always ih 
verſe: his great and extenſive genius would pro- 
duce many excellent things in the pureſt ſtyle. 


ONE 
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18 REMARKS on the 


Ons Vittore Vittori, a phyſician of Mantua, 
printed a volume of burleſque verſes a few years 
ago at Milan, which I think very good; and 
when I was lately at Mantua, in my return from 
Venice, he told me he intended to reprint them 
with ſome additions. I am impatient till it be 
done, for he is a man of a vaſt invention, ca- 
pable, like Gozzz, of greater things than chap- 
ters and fongs. There is much eaſe in his ex- 
preflion and rhimes, and great beauty in his ſen- 
timents and dition: but his too great practice 
as a phyſician hinders him from writing much, 
and from reviſing what he has wrote. 


Wurst I am ſpeaking of our Poets now 
alive, it comes into my head to mention to you 
ſome of thoſe on whom [ ſet the greateſt value. - 


TE Abbe Jerome Tagliazucchi, of Modena, 
honorary profeſſor of the Greet tongue, of elo- 
quence, and Italian poetry in our univerſity of 
Turin, and author of a philoſophical treatiſe on 
the manner of 3 youth in polite litera- 
ture, has printed a collection of poems, which 
are very good in their different kinds. | 


DOMINIQUE BALESTRIERI, and 
Charles Antoine T anzi, both of the Milaneſe, are 
well acquainted with the Berniſean taſte ; but 
they write little, 


JOHN CHARLES PASSERONI, a cler- 
man of Nice in Provence, writes the ſerious in 
etrarca's manner, and burleſque much in Ber- 


nis taſte z the latter with admirable caſe. 2 
| as 
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has begun an entertaining burleſque poem, in- 
titled, The life of Cicero, which will be a moſt 
agreeable thing, if he lives to finiſh it, and an 


original in its kind. But his Tuſcan ſtyle wants 
a little correction. 


ALL the poets of the ſchool of Bologna are fol- 
lowers of Petrarca, and conſequently copyiſts: 
the beſt is John Peter Zanotti, who beſides ſeve- 
ral elegant pieces in proſe, has printed a collec- 
tion of ſongs, two Tragedies in blank verſe, and 
a volume of agreeable pieces, that ſeem rather 
the production of a Lombard than a native of 


Tuſcany. 


THrrRrE is one Leonard Marcellotto at Venice, 
who, if he would ſet himſelf to write, would be 
little inferior to Goxzi. 


\ 


LOUISA BERGALLI, the wife of this 
Count Gozzi, excels in different manners of 
writing. In ſome amorous rhimes addreſſed to 
her huſband, there is ſo much eaſe and ſimplicity, 
they mult pleaſe every one. | 


I uus own I have met with no poet in any 
city of /taly, who better underſtands the adapt- 
ing verle to muſic, than ſome Yenetians ; but 
they are few and young; I hope they will one 


day acquire a name by ſome pieces of x. 
theſe are Gionni Marſilio, Adamanta Fr Art n; » 


in time diſtinguiſh themſelves by their poetic 
writings, 


Abbe 


and Giorgio Breuner. I am perſuaded they will 
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Abbe SINESIO, at Turin, ſecretary to the 
Cardinal, would write very well in verſe could 
he apply himfelf wholly to it.. The ſame might 
be ſaid of the Count de Lavriane, and ſome other 
young people: but the worſt is, this is not the 
country for making verſes. _ 

AT Placentia there is one Alexander Grazioli, 
of Bologna, who underſtands the Tuſcan language 
perfectly: but his ſtyle is ſomewhat affected. 

I cannoT recolle& any other in all Zaly 
worthy to be admitted, I do not ſay among the 
poets, but, among thoſe who underftand Tuf- 
can poetry, The many who mutually extol each 
other for poets, are lame verſifiers, unacquainted 


with the language: I don't except even the F 


rentines themſelves, none of whom, in our day, 
can prove himſelf a true and legitimate deſcend- 
ant of thoſe illuſtrious writers which their inge- 
nious City produced, at one period. 

THE Marquis Maffei, already mentioned, 
Father Zucchi, who verſifies extempore, Beſfelli, 
author of the inſipid Gonella, and the Abbe Fran- 


ca, with all the reſt of Verona, are cried up for 


great poets by many who have no taſte. For 
my own part I am certain their poems, already 
languiſhing, will not outlive their authors, 
Tak verſes of Barufuldi, Agnelli, Borzetti, 
and the other poets of Ferrara, will likewiſe be 
buried on the fame day with thoſe who made 
them. 3 495 

PAUL ROLLI, who tranſlated the Engliſb 
Milton, is another poet who does not even under- 
ſtand the language, as his very fooliſh notes on 
Boccacio evidently ſhew. | 


As to all the Arcadians of Rome, it would be 
a profanation of poetry to name them, 
JOHN 
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HN ANT HONY VULPI, at Padua, 
writes ſome little things in Halian; but it is re- 
ally pity he ſhould write in any language but La- 
fun. All the others of Padua ate true Arcadian 


Pe Pn famous Muratori has alſs been weak 
enough to write ſome verſes; and, what is ſtill 
worſe, two books in proſe; one intitled Goo4 
Taſtr, and the other Of perfect Poetry. His 
verſes are wretched, his proſe good for little, and 
the ſubje&t very ill handled. exe 

Txt fame may be faid of Father Quadrio's 
Hiſtory of Poetry. This ſimple prieſt muſt needs 
prattle about poetry, though he was never ca- 
pable of writing four good lines. 


Carmelite of Turin; nor his enemy Blaze Schiave 
4 Efte. "Theſe, with ſome of their very ignorant 
followers. on both ſides, have poiſoned all 7aly 
with their books, crammed with folly and im- 
pertinences. They diſputed about what neither 
underſtood, and I believe their quarrel muſt have 
laſted till now, had not death ſnatched away Ceva 
about two years ago. May Schiavo, and all the 
Italian pedants an impoſtors, who ſerve only to- 
ruin the Bookſellers, takerwarning before they 
go after him. | | : ; 

I ca never forbear laughing when I think of 
a catalogue which ſomebody at Rome gave an 
Engliſh Gentleman of my acquaintance, con- 


proſe and verſe, among whom 1 found Marini, 
Friar Cyr of Pers, Tobillou, Ciampeli, Preti, 


ſtamp. Never, Sir, entertain a thought of read- 
ing any of theſe — butchets of poetry; 
and 


— * 


taining, as he pretended, the beſt writers both in 


Tefti, Mene, Maggi, and fome others of the fame 
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I ſhall not mention to you Father Ceva, a 
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and make it a general rule, to read only thoſe of 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth century: 
as to thoſe of the ſixteenth, carefully avoid look- 
ing into any of them, not even thoſe who wrote 
in the end of that century; ſuch as Salvini, Fa- 
givoli, Zappi, and ſuch like: for though Salvini 
was a man of conſiderable learning, his ſtyle is 
poor, and his thoughts betray the pedant. 
FAGIVOLT is a barren buffoon, who in his 
burleſque poems ſtrains hard to make you laugh; 
but for the molt part without ſucceſs : it is only 
in his comedies that you meet with a country 
character perhaps well done. But for Zappi, he 
is a moſt wretched poet, and has neither inven- 
tion, ſentiment, nor language; in ſhort, a true 
Arcadian ſhepherd. | 
REDI and Magalotti alone have wrote tole- 
rably well in proſe : but they are both indifferent 
oets. | 
N CAREFULLY avoid ſome volumes printed un- 
der the title of Poems by the Arcadians of Rome. 
Shun them, Sir, as you would do the plague. 
They are the productions of thoſe Arcadians juſt 
mentioned. 

Havins given you a general idea of our po- 
etry and language, it remains that I ſhould ſay 
ſomething of the pronunciation, There is a 
common proverb by which they pretend to teach 
the true manner of pronouncing our language. 
Lingua Toſcana in bocca Romana. Some people 
are perſuaded it is true according to the letter : 
the language, they ſay, ought to be Tuſcan, but 
the pronunciation that of Romagna. The people 

of Sienna, nevertheleſs, tell us, theirs is the beſt, 
and many foreigners are of the ſame opinion. 


But the Florentines ſmile at both; they ſay 2 


* 
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the language (which many of them, and not 
without realon, would have to be called Foren- 
tine, and not Tuſcan or Roman) ought to be pro- 
nounced as the polite and well-bred people of 
their city ſpeak it. I, for my part, who am 
neither of Florence, Sienna, nor Romagna, but of 
a province in taly whoſe accent differs greatly 
ſrom all the three, think this article of the pro- 
nunciation, is a thing not worth contending 
about. The point of greateſt importance is, to 
attain to write the language well; and aſter- 
wards to learn to ſpeak it with that accent which 
is moſt agreeable to the ear of the perſon who 
ſtudies it. I frankly own, I like only the Flo- 
rentine accent. The others have ſomething ſo 
effeminate and languid, they tire me as mg as 
to hear a Few peak. But, after all, I re it 
again, every one has his peculiar ear, which he 
ought to conſult more than the opinion of others. 


— 


deed, for the great number of things to be treated 
of, had I undertaken to handle the ſubject in de- 
tail, you may ſee that it is my opinion the fine 
language of Tuſcany is fallen from what it was, 
and that it is at preſent on the decline. And 
when I conſider how few in our time endeavour 
W to cultivate it, I conjecture that it will ſoon be 
intirely changed, and in a little time be wholl 

loſt, unleſs ſome Italian prince ſhould ariſe to 
declare himſelf its patron, and undertake to 
make it flouriſh again: which can ſcarcely hap- 
pen whilſt things remain on their preſent footing. 


What makes the caſe ſtill worſe is: the Gentle- - 


men of Florence at this day, for example Lam, 
Gori, Buontelmonti, Bonduci, &c. who ought, 
above all other to apply themſelves to its culti- 

vation 


rom this ſuccinct diſcourſe, too ſuccinct, in- 
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vation, and might do it with leaſt trouble, are 
preciſely thoſe who precipitate its ruin, by em- 
ploying a number of Galliciſins, which have no- 
thing to do with our language. 

ISRHAILI conclude theſe remarks with the fol- 
lowing reflexion : Moſt of the Italians are very 
excuſable for not ſtudying and cultivating their 
language at preſent, when there 1s no longer any 
Prince in Italy, who is a lover or patron of learn- 
ed men and poets, nor among the Nobles and 
rich men one who regards learning or the fine 
arts; but every one, great and ſmall, openly 
deſpiſes poetry, and treats thoſe who ſtudy it or 
polite literature as fools or madmen. We may 
therefore look on it as a kind of miracle, to find 
in Ita, thus declining, any tolerable writer, 
much leſs a good one; and if ſuch ſhould be 
found, men of ſenſe cannot too much praiſe and 
applaud his courage, fince to become ſuch, he 
muſt have laboured and fatigued himſelf without 
hope of recompence, and ſtill leſs of reputation, 
and muſt have ſupported, with the greateſt intre- 
pidity, the general contempt, and the filly male- 
volent criticiſms of eminent blockheads, 


